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pacific  yearly  meeting 
of  friends 


NOT  ONE  IOTA 

William  C.  James  (670  San  Luis  Road,  Berkeley, 
Calif.)  sends  in  this  quotation  from  Isaac  Sharpless, 
president  of  Haverford  College.  It  was  spoken  to  the 
graduating  class  of  1888,  but  it  is  singularly  applicable 
to  us  today. 

“I  suggest  that  you  preach  the  Truth  and  do 
Righteousness  as  you  have  been  taught,  where- 
insoever that  Teaching  may  commend  itself  to 
your  Consciences  and  your  Judgments.  For 
your  Consciences  and  your  Judgments  we  have 
not  sought  to  bind;  and  see  you  to  it,  that  no 
other  Institution,  no  political  Party,  no  social 
Circle,  no  Religious  Organization,  no  pet  Am- 
bitions, put  such  Chains  on  you  as  would  tempt 
you  to  sacrifice  one  iota  of  the  Moral  Freedom 
of  your  Consciences  or  the  intellectual  Freedom 
of  your  Judgments.” 


AS  UNDERSTOOD  BY  FRIENDS 

This  essay,  “The  Essentials  of  Religion  as  Understood 
by  Friends,”  came  to  our  hands  through  Page  Gilbert 
(842  S.W.  Vista,  Portland,  Oregon).  It  was  found 
among  the  effects  of  a neighbor  and  brought  to  her 
because  of  her  known  interest  in  the  Society.  It  is  part 
of  an  undated  statement  published  by  members  of  the 
historic  Third  Haven  Meeting,  at  Easton,  Maryland.  The 
old  Third  Haven  Meeting  House  is  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  frame  building  dedicated  to  religious  meetings 
in  America.  The  first  recorded  meeting  in  the  building 
was  October  24,  1684  (o.s. ).  “George  Fox  visited 
Friends  in  this  section  in  1673,  and  William  Penn 
preached  here  in  1700  to  a large  assemblage,  among 
whom  were  Lord  and  Lady  Baltimore  with  their 
retinue.  The  attic  of  the  building  provided  sleeping 
quarters  for  those  who  journeyed  here  on  religious 
visits.” 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  a religious  fellow- 
ship, held  together,  not  by  a common  creed  or 
form  or  organization  or  liturgy  of  worship,  but 
by  common  ideals  and  common  religious  ex- 
perience. It  is  therefore  more  fitting  to  speak 
of  the  spirit  of  Quakerism  than  of  its  doctrines, 
for  the  truths  we  teach  are  not  truths  of  an  ab- 
stract system  of  theology,  or  of  a formulated 
system  of  belief.  Our  faith  is  rather  a trust  in 
the  reality  of  God,  in  the  efficiency  of  spiritual 
forces  and  in  the  supreme  worth  of  righteous- 
ness, peace  and  brotherhood. 

Such  unity  as  we  have— and  we  have  a great 
deal— is  due  to  the  fact  that  reasonable  minds 
working  on  the  same  materials  are  likely  to 
arrive  at  similar  conclusions.  However,  we  de- 
mand no  unity  of  opinion  and  we  find  both 
interest  and  stimulus  in  our  many  differences. 

Friends  generally  agree  that  the  Sermon  on 


the  Mount  presents  the  highest  ideal  for  a 
way  of  life;  this  we  accept  not  only  on  authority 
from  without  but  mainly  as  conviction  from 
within.  We  thus  unite  on  a common  purpose— 
a human  society  organized  on  a basis  of  good 
will  and  friendliness.  There  are  differences 
among  us  as  to  details  and  methods,  but  not 
as  to  the  desired  end.  Our  objective  determines 
for  us  the  meaning  of  “right”  and  “wrong”— 
right  being  that  which  serves  the  common  pur- 
pose; wrong,  that  which  hinders  or  thwarts  it. 
This  is  the  standard  by  which  we  undertake  to 
test  the  organization  of  society,  and  all  human 
conduct  and  institutions.  Our  opposition  to  war 
is  based  on  the  conviction  that  war  hinders  the 
development  of  the  world  family;  yet  we  do 
not  exclude  from  membership  those  who  do 
not  have  that  conviction. 

Whatever  God  may  be  and  whatever  life 
may  mean,  we  are  not  insured  against  loss,  suf- 
fering and  death.  But  there  is  an  element  of 
life  greater  than  our  normal  everyday  selves 
which  enables  us  to  rise  above  loss  and  suffer- 
ing and  to  face  life  and  death  without  fear.  It 
is  only  by  squarely  facing  what  is  that  man 
may  hope  to  accomplish  what  may  be.  Where- 
fore religion,  as  we  understand  it,  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  science.  We  welcome  every  exten- 
sion of  mental  horizon,  every  new  discovery 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Friends  have  fellowship  with  all  who  value 
the  Christ  spirit  as  the  impelling  force  in  daily 
affairs;  all  those  who  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
love  fosters  good;  all  those  who  know  that  man 
finds  God  within  his  own  soul;  and  with  all 
those  who  realize  that  religion  is  “a  life  to  be 
lived”  while  here  on  earth. 

They  have  no  controversy  with  the  Christian 
who  prefers  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  sacraments  of  the  church  as  set  forth  by 
other  denominations,  but  as  a religious  society 
they  emphasize  the  spiritual  meaning  of  “bap- 
tism” and  the  “Lord’s  Supper”  without  enjoining 
the  outward  performance.  To  them  the  Spirit 
is  in  all,  which  makes  the  mere  act  or  fulfill- 
ment of  the  letter  unnecessary.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  act  is  performed  without  the  Spirit 
it  is  nugatory  and  without  profit  to  the  soul. 

A modern  American  historian  says:  “The  rise 
of  the  people  called  Friends  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  man;  it 
marks  the  movement  when  intellectual  free- 
dom was  claimed  unconditional!}  b\  the  people 
as  an  inalienable  birthright.  It  was  the  conse- 
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quence  of  a moral  warfare  against  corruption; 
the  aspiration  of  the  human  mind  after  a per- 
fect emancipation  from  the  long  reign  of  bigo- 
try and  superstition.” 


MAKING  PLANS 

All  good  Friends  and  true  are  of  course  active  now, 
making  plans,  shifting  schedules,  pulling  wires,  and 
saving  niekles  for  Yearly  Meeting  in  Redlands,  Cali- 
fornia, August  7 to  10.  It  sounds  like  an  ideal  location 
for  the  whole  family.  Valiant  attempts  are  being  made 
to  simplify  the  program  and  allow  time  for  vital  con- 
cerns. You  really  can’t  afford  to  miss  it! 

The  group  worship  at  Yearly  Meeting,  which  means 
so  much  to  us  all,  the  exchange  of  ideas,  laughter, 
and  just  chat,  the  serious  consideration  of  our  joint 
or  local  problems  will  be  enhanced  for  all  if  those 
who  cannot  attend  in  person  are  with  us  in  thought 
and  prayer.  The  Yearly  Meeting  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  spiritual  participation  of  all  members 
of  our  fellowship  no  matter  where  they  live.  I wonder 
if  Friends  do  enough  praving  for  each  other. 

— E.C.R. 


EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

Because  of  a conflict  of  dates,  the  plans  for  a work- 
shop conference  on  Religious  Education  in  First-day 
Schools  must  be  given  up  for  this  1952  session  of 
Yearly  Meeting.  This  is  a real  disappointment  to  the 
Education  Committee,  who  feel  that  a need  exists  in 
all  of  our  Monthly  Meetings  for  the  help  and  inspira- 
tion which  come  from  an  exchange  of  experience  and 
plans.  If  time  and  interest  allow,  it  is  hoped  that 
during  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Redlands  we  may  meet 
to  discuss  such  a conference  in  1953  and  lay  plans 
growing  out  of  these  deliberations. 

—Mary  M.  G.  Hansen 


FOR  PRAYERFUL  CONSIDERATION 

Friends  all  over  the  country  have  been  disturbed  by 
the  recent  situation  at  Earlham  College,  where  two 
seniors  of  dissimilar  races,  Robert  McAllester  and 
Grace  Cunningham,  announced  their  engagement  be- 
fore the  closing  of  the  college  term. 

The  Berkeley  Society  of  Friends  (Allen  Longshore, 
clerk,  550  Bancroft  Road,  Concord,  Calif.),  in  an  open 
letter  to  Thomas  E.  Jones,  president  of  Earlham  Col- 
lege, expressed  their  views  as  follows: 

“The  concern  of  the  Berkeley  Society  of  Friends  is 
a very  personal  one,  because  Clarence,  Elizabeth  and 
Barbara  Cunningham  are  beloved  members  of  our 
religious  community. 

“We  are  grateful  that  Earlham  College  has  made  a 
genuine  effort  over  a number  of  years  to  provide  edu- 
cation without  regard  for  race  . . . 

“We  believe  that  we  can  also  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties regarding  social  intercourse  among  races  at  a 
small  college  located  in  a relatively  small  city  not  far 
from  the  South. 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  this  Meeting  that  the  principles 


of  the  Friends  require  a complete  refusal  to  recognize 
racial  barriers,  not  only  in  political,  economic  and 
educational  matters,  but  also  in  social  and  personal 
areas.  We  are  interested  not  so  much  in  pushing 
back  racial  barriers  as  in  extingushing  them.  We 
believe  that  our  task  first  is  to  extingush  such  barriers 
in  our  own  minds  and  lives,  and  then  to  urge  others 
—and  particularly  Friends— to  do  likewise. 

“For  many  persons  concerned  with  racial  prob- 
lems, interracial  marriages  seem  to  pose  the  most  se- 
rious difficulty,  and  many  individuals  of  sincere  good 
will  feel  they  must  ‘draw  the  line’  at  this  point.  We 
cannot  agree  that  any  special  rules  or  principles  of 
conduct  are  required,  in  this  matter.  It  is  the  duty 
of  friends  humbly  to  counsel  one  another  when  asked; 
and  occasionally,  with  much  humility  and  sensitivity, 
to  counsel  unasked.  We  believe  that  an  individual  who 
undertakes  to  counsel  young  people  concerning  mar- 
riage, whether  this  be  undertaken  as  an  individual  or 
on  behalf  of  an  institution,  must  be  extremely  sensitive 
to  the  needs  of  the  persons  involved  and  must  make 
no  effort  to  impose  on  them  the  views  of  himself,  his 
institution,  or  of  society,  concerning  the  desirability  of 
their  marriage.  The  final  decision  about  an  interracial 
marriage  is,  like  all  marriages  contemplated  by  normal 
persons  of  marriageable  age,  a decision  to  be  made 
by  the  two  individuals. 

“Because  of  these  convictions,  we  regret  the  actions 
taken  by  Earlham  College  to  discourage  the  marriage 
of  Grace  Cunningham  and  Robert  McAllester.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  which  we  have  discussed, 
we  feel  that  efforts  to  prevent  a marriage  are  poorly 
advised  and  that  punitive  action  against  the  young 
people  involved  is  extremely  regrettable  and  at  vari- 
ance with  the  principles  of  Friends. 

“Following  discussion  of  this  matter  at  its  Monthly 
Meeting,  May  25,  1952,  the  Berkeley  Society  of 

Friends  asked  the  clerk  of  the  Meeting  to  send  this 
letter  to  you,  with  our  continued  good  wishes  for  you 
and  for  Earlham  College.” 

In  an  open  letter  to  various  A.F.S.C.  offices  in  this 
region,  David  Henley,  dean  of  the  college,  states  the 
long-standing  position  of  the  college,  publically 
announced  in  the  college  catalog,  in  discouraging  re- 
peated interracial  dating.  It  is  their  feeling  that  youth- 
ful, interracial  marriages  present  “extra  problems  which 
may  be  almost  unsurmountable  in  the  civilization  of 
today.”  David  Henley  also  writes,  “There  was  no  hint 
of  expelling  or  suspending  these  students,  or  either  one 
of  them.  This  was  a matter  of  dealing  with  a known, 
planned  and  wilful  violation  of  a long-standing  college 
rule  against  steady  interracial  dating  looking  toward 
marriage  . . .”  David  Henley’s  letter  also  explains  the 
steps  of  consultation,  in  a loving  and  open  spirit, 
among  faculty  members,  students  and  with  the  young 
people  themselves  preceding  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  Bob  McAllester  to  finish  his  few  hours  of  work  at 
home  before  returning  to  take  part  in  the  commence- 
ment exercises. 

One  of  the  basic  Quaker  testimonies  has  been  tested, 
and  the  situation  should  inspire  prayerful  searchings 
of  heart  among  Friends  in  all  parts  of  the  Society. 


FRIENDS  BULLETIN, 

2814  N.E.  27th, 

Portland  12,  Oregon 

Inclosed  please  find for  my  subscription. 

Name:  

Address : 

This  is  a new  address  □.  The  old  one  was 
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OBSERVATIONS  AMONG  THE  NAVAHOS 


In  the  summer  of  1951,  six  young  people  under  the 
leadership  of  Albert  and  Helen  Bailey  of  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  made  a visit  of  about  two  months  to  the  Navaho 
Reservation.  Following  are  some  of  the  observations 
contained  in  their  report,  which  shows  great  sensitivi- 
ty and  understanding.  They  are  modest  about  the 
report  because  they  realize  the  limitations  imposed  by 
time,  language  and  distance,  but  they  believe  their 
observations  are  valid  because  they  approached  people 
with  friendliness,  unencumbered  by  any  particular 
point  of  view.  “We  know,”  they  say,  “that  our  vision  is 
dim  at  best,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  it  was  clouded  by 
advance  partisanship  in  any  controversy.” 

The  basic  problem  of  the  Navaho  reservation 
probably  cannot  be  solved;  it  is  the  problem  of 
water.  There  is  simply  not  enough  of  it.  In 
good  years  it  is  insufficient  and  in  drought 
years  the  tribe  faces  disaster.  All  other  prob- 
lems seem,  by  one  route  or  another,  to  lead  back 
to  this  one.  The  drilling  of  further  wells  is  a 
necessary  immediate  step,  but  it  merely  forces 
the  falling  water  table  down  faster. 

This  being  the  case,  the  only  eventual  solu- 
tion for  the  Navahos  is  their  separation  from 
the  reservation  and  their  entry  into  a white 
man’s  world  which  confronts  them  with  compe- 
tition they  are  not  at  present  equipped  to  meet. 
If  it  were  possible  to  control  all  the  factors,  this 
difficult  step  might  not  be  necessary.  But  given 
the  water  situation  and  the  serious  overpopula- 
tion, there  is  no  choice.  Change  is  inevitable, 
and  the  real  problem  is  how  the  change  can  be 
made  easiest  for  those  undergoing  it,  made 
easiest,  that  is,  with  the  least  loss  of  those  things 
which  are  of  value  in  the  culture  they  seem 
forced  to  put  behind  them. 

The  Navaho  regularly  comes  in  contact  with 
white  men  in  three  occupations:  traders,  mis- 
sionaries and  government  workers.  The  first 
group  on  the  reservation  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  able  and  honest  men,  and  the  Indi- 
ans have  taken  care  of  the  exceptions  themselves 
in  their  own  way.  The  trader  has  been  an  inval- 
uable help  to  the  Navaho.  He  has  bought  and 
marketed  silver  work,  wool,  rugs,  hides  and 
livestock;  he  has  extended  credit  in  lean  years. 
He  has  given  medical  advice,  provided  trans- 
portation, carried  the  mail,  pulled  teeth,  settled 
disputes  and  above  all  been  the  Indians’  banker. 
He  has  been  a veritable  father.  However,  he 
has  also,  to  some  extent,  hindered  the  Navaho  s 
advancement.  Though  he  extended  credit  in 
bad  years,  he  paid  only  in  credit  in  good  years; 
the  Navaho  did  not  learn  how  to  handle  money 
or  plan  for  the  hard  times.  Here  also  are  the 
evils  of  the  “company  store,”  for  having  only 
credit,  the  Navaho  could  not  go  elsewhere  for 
a better  bargain. 

A new  type  of  trader  is  already  on  the  reser- 
vation. He  pays  cash,  thus  not  keeping  the  In-, 
dians  dependent  upon  him.  He  may  or  may  not 
extend  credit  in  hard  times.  This  is  harder  on 


the  Indian,  but  the  process  of  reaching  maturi- 
ty requires  freedom  to  make  mistakes.  The 
Indian  appreciates  the  increase  in  freedom  and 
on  two  occasions  we  observed  old-style  trading 
posts  nearly  empty  while  nearby  “new”  posts 
were  crowded. 

The  time  will  come,  and  it  should  come, 
when  the  Indian  themselves  will  qualify  as 
traders,  and  there  are  even  a few  stores  now 
operated  by  Navahos.  We  saw  two  co-op 
stores  under  Indian  management.  However,  In- 
dian kinship  ethics  demands  that  credit  be 
extended  to  relatives  without  regard  to  ability 
to  pay!  It  is  interesting  that  the  Navaho  Tribal 
Council  has  hired  a white  man  to  run  one 
trading  post  which  it  recently  purchased  and 
other  tribally  owned  industries  are  under  the 
management  of  white  men  employed  by  Indians. 

While  the  trader  has  reached  almost  all  the 
Navahos,  the  missionary  has  not  more  than 
scratched  the  surface.  Vast  numbers  of  Navahos 
are  beyond  the  range  of  missions,  and  even  in 
the  neighborhood  of  missions  “conversion” 
means  little.  The  appeal  of  the  missions  lies  in 
the  services  they  offer— doctors,  nurses,  dentists, 
clothing  distributions,  educational  facilities.  We 
would  agree  with  various  missionaries  with 
whom  we  spoke  that  the  mere  adding  of  mate- 
rial things  is  not  a solution  to  the  problem,  but 
the  basic  assumption  that  the  Indians  have  the 
“wrong”  religion  seems  to  us  a serious  error. 
The  need  is  not  so  much  for  missionaries  as 
for  good  people  in  all  positions,  good  traders, 
dedicated  doctors  and  teachers.  Christianity,  if 
it  is  to  come  to  the  Navahos  as  part  of  adapting 
themselves  to  a new  culture,  can  come  through 
the  compelling  example  of  fine  Christians  in  any 
walk  of  life.  We  were  pleased  to  meet  some 
fine  missionaries  who  appreciated  the  things  of 
value  in  Navaho  culture,  but  we  were  made 
sick  at  heart  by  other  missionaries  who  con- 
sidered it  their  duty  to  attempt  to  eradicate 
from  Navaho  children  all  sense  of  pride  in 
their  heritage,  and  preached  a Christianity  that 
demanded  a complete  severance  with  past  pat- 
terns of  Navaho  life. 

To  most  Navahos  the  government  is  a threat- 
ening myth,  a force  for  evil  with  no  aim  but  to 
thwart  them.  Far-reaching  decisions  must  be 
made  by  men  with  but  a superficial  introduction 
to  the  complexities  involved,  and  so  far  away 
there  is  no  possibility  of  consulting  with  the 
Indians  themselves.  We  have  heard  the  view 
that  state  rather  than  federal  control  would  offer 
a solution.  It  would  do  away  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  distance,  but  seeing  what  other  states 
have  done  to  other  minority  groups,  we  do  not 
feel  easy  about  the  idea. 

To  counterbalance  this  dark  picture  we  would 
say  that  we  were  impressed  bv  the  qualit\  of 
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the  government  workers  at  the  Navaho  Agency 
at  Window  Rock.  These  people  seemed  to  be  of 
the  highest  integrity,  working  under  great  dif- 
ficulties toward  the  solution  of  the  major  prob- 
lem, the  preparation  of  the  Navaho  for  the 
time  he  may  be  rid  of  federal  control. 

No  issue  loomed  larger  in  the  Navaho’s  re- 
sentment of  the  government  than  the  policy  of 
compulsory  stock-reduction.  The  Navaho  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  long-range  plans.  Used 
to  thinking  of  his  wealth  in  terms  of  horses, 
sheep  and  goats,  he  has  not  been  helped  to  see 
the  advantage  of  quality  over  quantity.  He  does 
not  understand  the  connections  between  grazing 
and  erosion,  between  erosion  and  the  water 
table.  The  program  was  enacted  without  his 
understanding,  much  less  consent,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  distort  all  relations  between  him  and 
the  government. 

Since  the  federal  government  makes  the  final 
decisions,  the  Tribal  Council  is  a body  of  limit- 
ed effectiveness,  although  it  does  have  power 
over  the  tribe’s  funds.  We  heard  criticism  of 
the  members  as  we  traveled  around  the  reserva- 
tion. We  had  some  feeling,  ourselves,  as  we  £at 
in  meetings,  that  there  was  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  involved  in  the  business.  Never- 
theless our  impression  was  generally  favorable. 
The  Council  is  itself  an  instrument  of  educa- 
tion. We  are  impressed  that  matters  discussed 
in  the  Council  had  first  been  considered  in 
local  meetings  all  over  the  reservation.  That 
the  Council  leans  heavily  on  the  government 
workers  at  Window  Rock  is  probably  inevitable. 

The  tribe,  through  the  Tribal  Council,  is 
engaged  in  a variety  of  money-making  and  em- 
ployment-creating activities.  These  include  a 
sawmill,  a trading  post  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Guild.  Then  too,  the  Council  controls  leases 
for  oil  and  coal  as  well  as  the  recently  discov- 
ered uranium. 

Although  lumbering  is  done  under  govern- 
ment regulations  and  the  land  is  not  stripped, 
there  is  no  reforestation,  for  all  reservation  land 
is  open  for  grazing  and  the  sheep  destroy  the 
seedlings.  We  cannot  help  feeling  a little  sad 
in  considering  the  sawmill,  though  we  were 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  speed,  efficiency 
and  spirit  we  witnessed  there.  This  one  saw- 
mill, we  felt,  is  doing  as  much  to  prepare  In- 
dians for  leaving  the  reservation  as  anything 
else  we  saw  there. 

Other  industries  being  planned  are  a wool- 
washing and  carding  factory,  a tannery,  and  a 
pottery  for  the  production  of  commercial  tile. 
The  first  would  be  of  service  to  Navaho  weavers 
without  changing  the  hand-made  quality  of  the 
product,  for  they  would  still  do  their  own  spin- 
ning. Wool  from  the  old  Navaho  sheep  was  com- 
paratively greaseless  and  easy  to  clean.  Because 
of  the  introduction  of  other  strains  of  sheep, 
this  is  no  longer  true,  and  proper  washing  re- 


quires more  water  than  is  available  to  most 
weavers.  Only  clean  wool  will  dye  evenly. 

It  is  planned,  wisely  we  thought,  that  all 
tribal  industries  be  kept  small,  and  urbanization 
avoided.  The  whole  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tribal  industries  seemed  to  us  a sound 
one. 

In  the  field  of  government  and  social  services, 
the  general  picture  is  one  of  inadequacy.  A 
welfare  program  is  under  way,  working  to 
bring  the  Navaho  into  the  same  category  as  an 
average  citizen  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  It  is 
a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  not  sufficient. 
In  health  the  picture  is  the  same— inadequacy 
and  limited  personnel.  Though  trachoma  has 
been  brought  fairly  well  under  control,  tubercu- 
losis remains  a frightening  problem.  There  is  a 
100-bed  TB  hospital  on  the  reservation  and 
sixty  beds  available  in  an  Oklahoma  hospital. 
For  these  160  beds,  there  is  a waiting  list  of 
2000.  This  includes  only  those  who  know  they 
have  the  disease  and  have  indicated  a desire 
for  hospitalization.  The  hospital  staffs  all  im- 
pressed us  with  their  spirit,  but  they  are  too 
small.  We  may  say  again  that  it  takes  a dedi- 
cated person  to  work  under  reservation  condi- 
tions. 

Indians  with  whom  we  came  in  contact 
seemed  to  feel  no  conflict  between  sings  and 
medicine  men  on  the  one  hand,  and  doctors  and 
hospitals  on  the  other.  Both  fill  a definite  need. 
We  were  saddened  to  find  most  missionaries 
considered  sings  only  heathen  malpractices  to 
be  eradicated.  Our  feeling  was  they  had  their 
own  dignity  and  beauty,  and  psychologically 
they  served  a definite  social  and  individual 
function.  We  were  impressed  with  the  Navaho’s 
feeling  that  illness,  or  bad  dreams,  resulted 
from  a lack  of  harmony  either  within  the  indi- 
vidual or  around  him.  Thus  the  Enemy  Way 
Chant,  with  its  accompanying  Squaw  Dance, 
is  held  for  returning  veterans  to  help  them  over- 
come bad  dreams.  The  return  of  a veteran  to 
the  hogan  is  difficult  at  best;  that  the  neighbor- 
hood turns  out  to  make  him  the  center  of  their 
concern  would  seem  one  positive  way  to  help 
him  find  his  place  again.  Though  certain  chants 
are  being  forgotten,  there  is  no  lack  of  interest 
in  medicine  men.  There  is  a good  living  as  well 
as  prestige  in  the  profession. 

Preventive  work  in  the  field  of  health  is  al- 
most impossible,  except  through  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  education.  Meanwhile,  under  crowded 
hogan  conditions,  disease  spreads  rapidly.  We 
were  continually  aware  of  the  spitting  of  those 
around  us  who  may  or  may  not  have  had  tuber- 
culosis. In  the  field  of  sanitation  we  may  report 
simply  that  we  observed  none.  The  usual  pat- 
tern of  intermarriage  has  increased  congenital 
conditions,  such  as  congenital  hip  dislocation 
which  is  relatively  common. 

The  public  health  nurses  were  fine,  but  too 
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few,  over-worked  and  over-traveled.  The  whole 
problem  of  communication  is  a major  one. 
Roads,  to  put  it  mildly,  are  changeable.  They 
are  being  improved  in  only  a few  areas,  though 
they  are  becoming  increasingly  important  as 
Indians  exchange  their  old  wagons  for  pick-up 
trucks.  (Seasonal  off -reservation  work  is  both 
creating  the  demand  and  supplying  the  money 
for  these.)  The  mail  system  is  completely  in- 
adequate, especially  since  the  Navahos  have 
learned  of  mail-order  buying!  Most  Navahos 
posts  have  a capricious  telephone  connection 
with  the  outside  world.  The  Shonto  area,  for 
example  is  at  the  end  of  a 38-party  line!  The 
hospital  at  Ganado,  though  it  had  a phone,  was 
completely  unable  to  rely  on  a connection 
strong  enough  to  permit  the  ordering  of  medi- 
cines or  consulting  with  a specialist. 

Under  communication  should  be  included 
the  whole  problem  of  the  language  barrier, 
which  in  turn  leads,  as  do  most  of  the  things 
we  have  been  discussing— to  education.  Here 
again  the  picture  is  the  same:  not  enough 
schools.  But  none  of  these  problems  stands 
alone.  You  can’t  build  school  buildings  without 
water  to  maintain  them.  You  can’t  run  school 
buses  without  roads.  Pay  is  now  at  better-than- 
state  level,  which  has  plugged  one  source  of 
personnel  drainage.  Off -reservation  schools  are 
not  popular  with  the  Navahos.  Although  we 
see  leaving  the  reservation  as  the  only  possible 
solution,  we  must  recognize  what  a disruptive 
change  it  is  in  the  family  to  have  children  re- 
turn to  the  hogan  after  the  experience  of  board- 
ing school  with  its  electricity,  beds,  emphasis 
on  cleanliness,  and  general  broadening  horizon. 
It  seemed  to  us  that,  fine  as  many  of  the  white 
teachers  are,  there  is  a great  need  for  Navaho. 
teachers,  to  understand  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems to  be  faced  and  overcome.  It  would  be 
much  better  could  the  educational  system  be 
flexible  and  developed  on  the  spot  rather  than 
a rigid  form  handed  down  from  Washington,  or 
even  Phoenix. 

The  Navahos  are  at  present  caught  between 
two  cultures.  It  is  not  surprising  some  have 
taken  refuge  in  escape  techniques.  We  did  not 
meet  the  much-discussed  peyote,  a drug  used 
in  the  services  of  a growing  sect  calling  itself 
the  New  Native  Church.  It  is  not  thought  to  be 
habit-forming,  though  its  use  is  a devisive  force 
in  neighborhoods  where  the  new  sect  has  taken 
hold.  One  can  see  why  this  Indian-founded  sect 
(it  has  spread  from  the  plains  Indians)  would 
appeal  to  some  Indians  who  are  repelled  by 
Christianity  because  it  is  dominated  by  white 
men.  The  results  of  liquor  were  apparent  to  us. 
But  we  agree  that  the  problem  is  worse  because 
of  bad  bootleg  liquor  than  it  would  be  if  the 
sale  to  Indians  were  legal.  (The  Indian  who 
buys  bootleg  liquor  drinks  it  all  on  the  spot  to 


dispose  of  the  bottle. ) We  also  understand  the 
Indian’s  natural  resentment  against  discrimi- 
nation. 

Change  is  under  way  all  over  the  reserva- 
tion. We  have  seen  it  in  many  forms:  the 
changing  costume,  the  saddle  shoes  on  girls,  the 
automobiles  outnumbering  wagons  at  a Squaw 
Dance,  the  pop  being  sold  at  most  gatherings, 
the  juke  boxes  in  trading  posts.  We  could  see 
the  beginning  of  change  in  housing,  as  some 

Navahos  abandon  the  hogan  for  a house  mod- 

eled on  the  white  man’s  house.  Some  of  these 
houses  are  attractive,  but  while  we  found  a 
great  diginity  in  the  life  of  a Navaho  in  his 

hogan,  too  often  the  life  of  a Navaho  in  his 

house  is  like  that  of  a poor-white  in  his  shack. 

But  change  will  come,  and  the  real  problem 
is  how  the  change  can  be  made  easiest  for 
those  undergoing  it.  It  is  not  an  impossible 
process.  Fine  people  have  already  emerged 
from  the  transition;  a few  have  come  through 
it  and  have  turned  to  help  the  rest  of  their 
tribe.  We  were  privileged  to  get  to  know  some 
of  them  during  our  visit,  and  they  were  to  us 
the  most  hopeful  sign  in  the  whole  of  a beauti- 
ful but  unpromising  landscape. 


PENDLE  HILL  REUNIONS 

Three  reunions  of  former  residents  of  Pendle  Hill 
are  planned  for  1952,  two  in  Europe  and  one  in  the 
United  States. 

One  will  be  in  Oxford  during  the  Friends  World 
Conference,  Wednesday,  July  30,  from  3 to  4:30. 
Elizabetli  Martin-Clarke,  The  Penn  Club,  22  Bedford 
Place,  London,  W.C.  1.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
The  Old  Woodbrookers  Association  will  meet  the  fol- 
lowing day,  July  31,  and  some  may  want  to  attend 
both  events. 

A reunion  on  the  continent  is  scheduled  as  part  of 
the  international  gathering  of  the  Association  of  Wood- 
brookers in  Holland  at  Barchem,  The  Netherlands, 
from  August  18  to  23.  Former  Penelle  Mill  resielents 
are  invited  to  this  conference;  the  topic  is  “Toward 
Integrated  Living.”  The  address  is  Barchem,  Gleb, 
Woodbrookerhuis,  The  Netherlands.  The  fee  for  the 
entire  conference  is  93  Dutch  guilders,  approximately 
$23.75. 

The  1952  reunion  at  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Pa., 
will  be  September  19  to  22,  on  the  topic  “Pendle  Hill 
Experience  in  Practice.”  These  reunions  are  sponsored 
by  the  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Pendle  Hill 
Fellowship. 


"MUST"  READING 

June  4 was  the  publication  date  for  a really  impor- 
tant Quaker  book,  Friends  for  300  Years,  In-  Howard  H. 
Brinton,  retiring  director  of  Pendle  Hill.  (Harpers, 
$3.00).  It  is  a history,  but  not  a history  in  the1  usual 
sense.  Rather  it  is  a study  of  the  development  of 
Quaker  ideas  and  practices.  For  example,  here  is  a 
sentence  which  shows  the  approach:  “The  separations 
in  America  during  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
touched  on  here  only  insofar  as  they  throw  light  on 
changes  in  Quaker  ideas.”  The  result  is  a new  kind 
of  presentation  of  Quakerism,  uncluttered  but  by  no 
means  effortlessly  understandable.  It  goes  direct  1>  to 
the  heart  of  our  faith;  it  never  “pussy-foots”  around 
difficulties.  My  limited  experience  has  been  that  Quaker 
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literature  is  full  of  second-hand  expositions  of  our  be- 
liefs; Howard  Brinton’s  is  different.  Of  course,  it  is 
scholarly.  It  is  also  obviously  authentically  experienced. 
Howard  Brinton  knows  “experimentally”  the  workings 
of  the  Spirit  within,  the  techniques  of  group  medita- 
tion and  reaching  decisions,  ministering  to  all  types, 
and  the  broadening  results  of  the  combination  of  ex- 
acting scientific  study  and  direct  spiritual  experience. 
Furthermore  the  book  makes  good  reading!  The  style 
is  masterful  and  the  quotations  quaint  as  well  as  apt. 

Friends  for  300  Years  will  repay  study.  It  is  the  kind 
of  book  you  almost  have  to  own,  for  the  borrower  al- 
ways will  keep  it  too  long  and  the  lender  will  always 
be  afraid  it  will  never  come  back!  It  should  be  as 
useful  for  “well-read”  Friends  as  for  beginners  and 
serious  inquirers.  — E.C.R. 


STRETCHING  THE  MUSCLES 

“My  wife  (Jean)  and  I,”  writes  Bill  Holladay  of 
Murphys,  Calif.,  “were  formerly  members  of  the  Berke- 
ley Society  of  Friends,  but  last  fall  we  felt  called  to 
take  a Congregational  pastorate  here  in  the  California 
gold  country. 

“Our  reasons  for  doing  so  were  varied:  the  fact  that 
I had  attended  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in  Berke- 
ley and  was  qualified  to  take  such  a job  where  I was 
badly  needed;  and  for  deeper  reasons— that  the  Friends 
I had  associated  with  in  Berkeley  and  elsewhere  were 
largely  the  intelligentia,  and  I wanted  to  do  a religious 
service  for  ‘just  folks.’  I wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Christian  gospel  is  true  for  everyone  and  not  for  just 
the  socially  conscious  Quakers  I had  known  in  a uni- 
versity town.  I wanted  to  know  how  easy  or  how  hard 
it  would  be  to  nuture  the  grass  roots— to  work  with  the 
people  who  would  ultimately  have  the  decisions  to 
make  in  our  culture.  And  most  deeply  of  all:  I felt  led 
by  the  Inner  Light  to  grow  and  develop  in  this  direc- 
tion at  this  time. 

“A  strange  decision,  this  one:  that  the  Quaker  Inner 
Light  should  lead  us  out  of  Quakerism  into  an  ‘ordi- 
nary’ church  that  I had  felt  so  long  to  be  outmoded! 
Yet  here  we  are,  deeply  grateful  to  God  for  having  led 
us  here,  fully  assured  that  we  have  done  the  right  tiling. 

“Angels  Camp  is  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Cala- 
verous  County— with  1200  people;  Murphys  has  about 
600.  The  Angels  church  I minister  to  has  about  110 
members,  and  the  Murphys  church  has  about  55  mem- 
bers. Deeply  friendly,  devoted  people,  these;  and  what 
a privilege  to  lead  the  Angels  church  in  a series  of  six 
midweek  sessions  during  Lent  on  ‘The  Life  of  Prayer,’ 
using  Charles  Whiton’s  book  ‘Teach  Us  To  Pray.’  What 
a privilege  to  make  the  Bible  come  alive  to  these  peo- 
ple. And  what  a privilege  to  feel  one’s  own  spiritual 
muscles  stretching  to  meet  the  challenge  that  is  placed 
before  us! 

“Murphys  is  vacation  country,  and  if  any  Friends  or 
friends  of  Friends  are  up  our  way,  on  Highway  4,  in 
future  months,  drop  by  and  see  us.” 

The  Bulletin  wonders  whether  other  Friends  think 
this  decision  of  Bill  and  Jean  Holladay  so  strange.  Has 
—or  should— our  Light  sometimes  led  others  back  into 
established  patterns?  Are  Meetings  on  the  West  Coast 
meeting  the  needs  of  “just  folks?”  Is  there  room  in  our 
meetings  for  worship  for  the  proper  stretching  of  spirit- 
ual muscles? 


WIDER  CONTACTS 

“We  are  interested  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,” 
write  Alfred  and  Alice  Standing  of  Earlham, 
Iowa,  “and  in  the  Bulletin  though  many  of  the  Meet- 
ings and  most  of  the  individuals  mentioned  we  know 
nothing  about. 

“Yet  we  realize  that  the  contacts  made  through  the 
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Bulletin  are  valuable  and  we  feel  it  is  desirable  for 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a whole,  to  be  as  closely 
united  as  great  distances  and  different  environments 
will  permit. 

“In  these  times  of  world  tensions,  it  seems  especially 
incumbent  on  Friends  everywhere  to  seek  for  a deep- 
ening of  spiritual  values  in  our  own  borders,  that  we 
may,  in  an  increasing  degree,  manifest  in  our  daily 
lives  the  love  for  God  and  for  our  fellow  men.” 

# # # 

Sending  in  her  subscription,  Zonia  Gale  of  Pala, 
California,  writes,  “Though  I do  not  belong  to  the 
Quaker  or  any  other  church,  I nevertheless  feel  that 
the  sincere  searching  that  goes  on  within  the  hearts  of 
your  many  contributors  and  members  is  good.  And 
reading  about  the  problems  and  questions  that  beset 
so  many  helps  to  clarify  many  similar  ones  that  con- 
front me.” 

ti  it  a 

“This  past  winter,”  write  PIarold  and  Frances 
Gregg,  (Forest  Knolls,  California),  “we  were  fortu- 
nate in  having  one  of  the  AFSC  seminars  at  our  camp 
each  month.  We  enjoyed  meeting  people  from  all 
over  the  world  and  it  was  interesting  sitting  in  on  the 
discussions.  We  enjoy  receiving  the  Bulletin.  Once  in 
a while  we  see  names  of  people  we  have  known.” 


GOALS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  Children’s  Education  Committee  of  Orange 
Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  California,  has  been  giving 
consideration  to  goals  of  religious  education.  “The  re- 
sults of  these  deliberations,”  the  committee  states,  “can 
be  summarized,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  by  the  following 
seven  areas  of  religious  growth  for  each  child.”  This 
report  was  published  in  the  Orange  Grove  Record  in 
February  and  attracted  so  much  attention  that  the 
Bulletin  wishes  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  a wider 
group.  The  set  of  goals,  says  the  committee,  “is  of 
course  in  no  sense  a final  statement  and  Friends  might 
consider  them  further  . . 

1.  For  the  child  to  have  a sense  of  responsibility  for 
the  success  of  his  First-day  School  group.  In  order  to 
reach  other  goals  it  is  necessary  that  each  child  become 
a responsible  member  of  his  group  and  learn  the  skills 
necessary  for  constructive  group  membership. 

2.  For  the  child  to  develop  a growing  understanding 
of  God  by  becoming  aware  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  around  him. 

3.  For  the  child  to  develop  an  appreciation  for 
people  of  other  races,  nationalities,  and  religions.  The 
child  should  become  familiar  with  the  unique  contribu- 
tions of  other  cultural  groups  and,  in  partcular,  find 
out  about  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 

4.  For  the  child  to  have  a knowledge  of  our  Christian 
heritage.  He  should  know  about  the  life  and  teaching 
of  Jesus,  the  important  stories  and  ideas  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Christian  churches. 

5.  For  the  child  to  have  a knowledge  of  our  unique 
Quaker  heritage.  He  should  know  about  Quaker  history 
and  testimonies  and  understand  what  it  means  to  be  a 
Friend. 

6.  For  the  child  to  become  familiar  with  Quaker 
practices.  In  order  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  adult 
meeting  he  will  need  to  learn  the  skills  necessary  for 
practicing  Quakerism.  These  might  include  the  use  of 
silence  in  meetings  for  business,  settling  personal  differ- 
ences according  to  Friends  principles,  and  developing 
children’s  queries. 

7.  To  integrate  the  child’s  religious  education  in  the 
home  and  at  Meeting.  Since  the  major  share  of  relig- 
ious education  takes  place  in  the  home,  the  First-day 
School  can  only  be  effective  if  its  goals  and  practices 
are  well  integrated  with  home  activities. 
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VISIT  TO  PALO  ALTO 

On  May  4,  the  new  meeting  house  at  Palo  Alto  was 
dedicated.  Peter  Guldbrandsen  and  William  C. 
James  were  representatives  from  Berkeley  Meeting  at- 
tending the  meeting  for  worship  that  morning,  and 
Peter  Guldbrandsen  ( 1429  Walnut  St.,  Berkeley  9, 
Calif. ) sends  in  the  following  account : 

“Besides  a large  group  of  local  Friends  attending 
the  morning  worship,  Friends  were  also  present  from 
the  Berkeley  and  Stockton  Meetings,  and  many  in  the 
meeting  expressed  good  wishes  or  offered  prayers  for 
the  future  of  the  new  meeting  house. 

“The  Palo  Alto  meeting  house  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  erected  by  a local 
Friends  Meeting  in  recent  years.  It  is  a beautiful  struc- 
ture of  Spanish-Califomia  bungalow  style,  well  suited 
to  its  location  in  the  open  California  landscape.  There 
is  a large  meeting  room  with  fireplace,  and  large  win- 
dows facing  north,  three  rooms  for  First-day  school 
classes  and  an  attractive  kitchen.  The  ‘official’  seating 
capacity  is  128. 

“Immediately  after  the  dedication  service,  a wedding 
according  to  the  manner  of  Friends  was  held  in  the 
meeting  house.  Two  non-Friends,  Leonor  Linder  and 
John  De  Young  of  Palo  Alto,  were  united  in  marriage 
in  the  presence  of  two-score  witnesses.” 


FROM  OUR  MEETINGS 

The  Tucson,  Arizona,  Society  of  Friends  reports 
officers  have  been  appointed  as  follows: 

Arthur  Binns,  clerk,  (Route  2,  Box  674,  Tucson) 

John  Salyer,  recording  clerk,  ( Sells,  Arizona ) 

Thomas  McCleneghan,  assistant  clerk,  ( 1648  E. 
2nd,  Tucson). 

* fc  # 

The  group  of  Friends  in  Portland,  Oregon,  an  “in- 
dulged Meeting”  of  Willamette  Valley,  has  adopted 
the  name  Multnomah  County  Friends  Meeting,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  possible  confusion  with  Friends 
churches  already  established  in  the  area.  Margaret 
E.  Jump  (2889  N.E.  Edgehill  Place,  Portland  12, 
Oregon ) is  clerk. 

a # # 

Meetings  for  business  of  the  joint  Riverside-Redlands 
Meeting  are  held  in  Redlands,  California,  the  first 
Sunday  of  each  month.  Meetings  for  worship  continue 
every  Sunday  in  Redlands  and  in  Riverside  on  the 
second  and  last  Sundays  in  the  afternoon. 

<*  <7  # 

“Our  local  Friends  Meeting,  which  has  been  held 
for  six  years  at  Friends  House,”  writes  Robert  L.  Sim- 
kin  (1032  West  36th  Street,  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif.), 
“has  now  removed  to  Woolman  House,  1032  West  36th 
Street.  Its  name  has  been  changed  from  Friends  House 
Meeting  to  Los  Angeles  Friends  Meeting.” 


“Apparently,”  writes  Walter  Lohans  ( Rt.  1,  Box  171, 
Reedley,  Calif. ) to  Elza  Jahn,  discussing  the  houses 
for  Hiroshima  project,  “my  original  announcement  of 
Friends  holding  meetings  in  Reedley  or  Three  Rivers, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  a full-fleldged  Meeting,  which  is 
not  the  case.  Mildred,  my  wife,  and  I are  the  only 
Friends  in  the  small  group  and  we  are  members  of 
Palo  Alto  Meeting.  The  Reedley  group  meets  but  once 
a month,  and  often  just  Mildred  and  I or  one  or  two 
others  attend.” 

# » # 

From  Elza  Jahn,  too,  comes  this  information  on 
Friends  in  Modesto.  “It  has  been  a long  time  since  we 
have  had  meetings  in  Modesto,”  write  Ken  and  Dottie 
Stevens  ( Rt.  8,  Box  1059,  Modesto,  Calif).  “But  we 
seem  unable  to  get  our  names  off  the  list!  We  attend 
Tracy  Meeting  when  we  can,  which  isn’t  often.  The 
Tuolumne  Co-op  Farm  is  still  struggling  to  make  a go 
of  it,  and  all  of  us  here  are  living  on  the  lowest  min- 
imum we  can  because  we  believe  in  the  future  of  the 
project.” 

* * 

In  fulfilling  her  responsibility  as  a member  of  the 
Visitation  Committee  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Marion 
Werner  of  College  Park  Meeting,  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia, has  visited  meetings  in  Palo  Alto,  Monterey  and 
Ben  Lomond. 

# # * 

Died,  on  April  22,  at  his  home  426  Abeyta  Street, 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  Theodore  Henry  Read,  an 
associate  member  of  Santa  Fe  Meeting  and  formerly  a 
member  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Anna  Lovett  Read;  two 
sons,  Theodore  Read  of  Moorsetown,  N.J.,  and  Robert 
L.  Read  of  Pasadena,  California;  a sister,  Marianna 
Read,  and  a brother,  Alexander  Read,  both  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif;  and  two  grandchildren. 


NEWS  FROM  HERE  AND  THERE 

From  Hilo,  Hawaii,  comes  a letter  from  Reinhold 
and  Charlotte  Kieslich,  whose  new  address  is  356 
Waianuenue  Ave.,  Hilo,  T.PI.  “We  moved  into  town 
from  the  forest  lot  recently.  We  had  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  farming  on  other  people’s  land,  without  any 
initial  capital  of  our  own.  The  owner  of  the  lot  where 
we  used  to  live  and  work  decided  to  sell  the  place 
and  we  therefore  made  up  our  minds  to  move  to  town 
in  time,  although  he  has  not  yet  found  a buyer. 

“It  takes  some  time  and  effort  to  get  really  estab- 
lished in  this  territory  if  you  come  as  a DP  from  Eu- 
rope, with  nothing  but  your  hands  and  brains  to  start 
with.  But  since  I found  a job  in  an  industrial  labora- 
tory tilings  have  been  improving  slowly  but  steadily. 
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It  is  also  much  easier  for  us  now  since  we  do  not  have 
to  make  a forty-mile  trip  to  attend  meeting  in  Hilo. 
Friends  can  contact  us  easily  now.  This  makes  living 
more  agreeable  than  our  previous  stay  up  in  the  moun- 
tains ...  We  like  the  Bulletin  very  much  and  there 
is  not  a line  in  it  we  would  not  read  and  study.  We 
were  particularly  impressed  by  Harold  Chance’s  Medi- 
tation. I wish  to  thank  him  for  sharing  his  thoughts 
with  us.” 

* # # 

Of  his  little  book.  Tradition  and  Challenge,  Harold 
Chance  ( 20  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. ) 
writes,  “The  book  is  selling  well.”  As  most  Friends  by 
now  know,  it  is  a brief  history  and  survey  of  the  his- 
toric peace  testimony  of  Friends  with  some  very  direct 
facing  of  unpleasant  truths  about  our  present-day  wit- 
ness as  well  as  some  helpful  historical  quotations.  The 
book  may  be  purchased  through  most  regional  offices 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  or  direct 
from  Friends  Peace  Service,  20  South  12th  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia 7,  Pa.  (25  cents  paper  bound,  $1.00  cloth.) 

* # * 

“Yes,  we  have  something  we  would  like  to  broad- 
cast,” writes  Samuel  A.  Tyson  ( Rt.  1,  Box  260,  De- 
nair,  Calif.).  “We  are  trying  to  farm  60  acres  planted 
to  grapes,  walnuts  and  almonds.  We  cannot  manage 
the  work  by  ourselves  and  so  are  searching  for  some 
young  couple  unafraid  of  work  who  would  like  to  try 
rural  life  in  this  section,  and  we  hope  settle  here.  At 
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present  income  would  be  near  the  subsistence  level  al- 
lowing time  for  work  off  the  place,  either  for  more  in- 
come or  in  peace  work.  In  the  long  run  there  will  be 
a larger  income,  more  than  we  need  at  any  rate.  Our 
location  is  in  the  east  part  of  Stanislaus  County  and 
under  irrigation,  cheapest  area  for  water  in  the  state. 

“The  Bulletin  is  my  main  contact  with  Friends  as  we 
are  rather  isolated  from  a going  Meeting.” 

# # # 

Word  has  come  from  Albert  and  Evelyn  Moorman, 
Western  Carolina  Teachers  College,  Cullowhee,  N.C. 
In  answer  to  a comment  that  “Cullowhee  was  a name 
almost  too  entrancing  to  be  believed,”  Albert  Moorman 
replied,  “Yes,  Cullowhee  is  an  entrancing  name.  Local 
chambers  of  commerce  translate  it  from  the  Cherokee 
as  ‘valley  of  white  lilies.’  I prefer  the  translation  Val- 
ley of  spring  onions’.” 

“We  do  not  regard  our  staying  here  as  permanent, 
for  we  have  decided  that  permanence  is  not  our  fate. 
However,  I plan  to  be  here  through  the  next  school 
year  at  least.  We  have  bought  a little  house  on  twelve 
acres  of  mountain  side  nine  miles  from  school  and 
are  living  there  now.  It  has  no  electricity  yet  and  no 
telephone.  The  running  water  is  in  a spring  a few 
feet  from  the  back  door.  We  and  the  two  kids,  John 
and  Margie,  like  it  very  much.” 


TOO  BUSY  TO  LIVE? 

Once  in  a while  Friends  need  a jolt.  This  one  came 
from  one  of  our  subscribers,  whose  name  is,  of  course, 
withheld.  He  lives  near  one  of  the  metropolitan  centers 
of  our  area,  in  which  there  are  a number  of  Friends. 

“I  have  studied  Friends  for  a period  of  years  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  they  are  sadly  lacking 
even  in  the  amount  of  light  George  Fox  had.  There  are, 
like  in  other  sects,  a few  people  here  and  there  who 
live  and  move  in  the  Light,  but  en  masse  I do  not  find 
them  much  superior  to  the  general  run  of  the  public 
at  large.  Even  on  the  peace  testimony  and  non-partici- 
pation in  war,  they  make  a poor  showing.  It  seems 
too  many  Friends  are  willing  to  compromise  and 
conform  to  world  standards  today  even  though  evil 
and  government  power  are  very  corrupt.  George  Fox 
was  a rebel  and  not  a conformist  . . . 

“Recently  I was  in  the  hospital  for  some  time  and 
I had  visits  from  only  one  Quaker,  although  I have 
known  several  in  this  region.  Too  busy  with  self 
( satan? ) ? Or  the  world  and  worldly  concerns?  . . . 

“I  find  many  good  organizations  and  teachings 
these  days— and  publications  worth  reading.  But  when 
there  is  need,  it  seems  as  if  the  writings,  teachings 
and  especially  acts  fall  pitiably  short.  Too  busy  to 
laugh,  to  live,  and  especially  to  love?” 
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